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sipated. All who are interested in economic study must be grateful for the im- 
petus which is ^ven by such works as this to the development of quantitative 
methods of research in the field of economics, to the collection and analysis of 
hard facts in studying the working of the business system. 

Fkedeeick C. Mills 
Columbia University 



The Clothing Workers of Chicago, 1910-1922, by Leo Wolman, Eleanor Mack, 
H. K. Herwitz, and Paul Wander, CMcago: The Chicago Joint Board, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 1922. 424 pp. 

There is an ideal economic world, now forsaken by most economists but still 
assiduously preached by newspaper editorial writers, in which immutable laws 
operate with automatic precision to defeat the human will, especially when the 
wiQ is expressed in group action. In that world wages and prices are fixed solely 
by competitive forces under the conditions of demand and supply. Labor, capi- 
tal, land, and the entrepreneur each receive what they respectively contribute to 
production — ^no less and no more. . There are unalterable relations between 
prices and wages : when wages go up, the wage-earners are inevitably defeated by 
corresponding rises in prices, and when prices go down, wages must be equally 
"deflated." In that world, labor organization, in so far as it attempts to wield 
economic power, is both useless and pernicious. The necessary exponent of 
economic law is the individual employer; through him, as through a king en- 
throned in divine right, Destiny is made manifest. The Open Shop, regulated 
by the Efficiency Engineer, is the loyal and happy kingdom. 

Most exponents of this doctrine hold the delusion that the ideal is real. They 
exhort people to be resigned and not to kick against the pricks. But people in- 
sist on kicking. The reality is fuU of unions and strikes. Industrial potentates 
are defied; their powers are limited by forces other than economic law. All this 
goes on in prosperity and in depression, despite exhortation. 

The Clothing Workers of Chicago, 1910-1922, is significant because it is a careful 
picture, not of the ideal world of automatic economics, but of a part of the real 
world in which the organized wage-earners have fought their way to recognition 
and have succeeded in expressing a collective will in an industry. Here the 
dogma of divine right has been frankly abandoned, and the democratic experi- 
ment of collective regulation has won its preUnunary fight for life and been ^ven 
a chance to try what it can do through constitutional goverimient. 

In the beginning the clothing industry was a paradise according to the theory 
of free competition. No industry was more competitive, none was less subject 
to any regulation outside of " economic law." The result was not a paradise for 
the workers. It was embodied in the sweatshop, in starvation wages, in un- 
limited hours of work at some periods of the year and unemployment at others. 
The workers rebelled. The early history of that rebellion shows all the marks of 
the type of industrial conflict now going on in many other industries, which is 
ordinarily assumed to be futile. It includes bitter and lost strikes, short-sighted 
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union policy, even grafting union officials. It includes injunctions, defiance 
from self-righteous employers, "radicalism," and all the rest. But eventually 
the workers won a foothold in the shop of Hart, Schaffner and Marx, and the 
machinery of government began to develop. It now embraces the whole of the 
Chicago market, with its 40,000 to 50,000 employees, and has brought compara- 
tive industrial peace — as well as higher wages, shorter hours, and better condi- 
tions throughout. 

This history of the imion's struggle for recognition, and of the subsequent de- 
velopment of constitutional government in industry, prepared under the direction 
of Mr. Leo Wolman with the cooperation of Miss Eleanor Mack, Mr. H. K. 
Herwitz and Mr. Paul Wander, gives an impressive picture of collective action 
which cannot be ignored by students of economics. It explains, in the first place, 
how the collective economic power of the workers brought about a system of ad- 
justment having two main features : First, a machinery of general arbitration, and 
second, a machinery for the appUcation of general principles to specific cases 
through a Trade Board and an Impartial Chairman. It explains the structxire of 
the imion, showing how it fimaishes the cohesive force in the industry through the 
Joint Board and the subordinate shop chairmen. Perhaps the most important of 
all, however, is the section devoted to an analysis of the decisions and precedents 
arrived at in the operation of this industrial government in important matters 
such as the powers of management, discipUne and discharge, the introduction of 
new processes and machinery, the adjustment of wages, and the principle of 
union preference (an issue usually inaccurately stated in terms of the "open" vs. 
the "closed" shop). 

The book shoxild be sharply differentiated from the many current treatises 
which approach the "labor problem" from the point of view of a type of manage- 
ment which may allay or prevent open discontent, or from the point of view of 
arbitration or adjustment imposed from above chiefly with a view to protecting 
"the public" from inconvenience or loss. It is an invaluable study, not of a 
patent scheme, but of a genuine social and economic development in industry 
arising chiefly from the workers themselves. 

George Soule 



Annual Report on the Demography and Pvhlic Health of Brussels for the Year 1920. 

This admirable publication reflects throughout with characteristic Belgian 
thoroughness the gratifying tendency of that nation toward the road of social and 
economic recovery. The enimierated population of Brussels as of January 1, 
1920, is given as 156,924, of which 71,134 were males and 85,790 were females. 
Of the total population only 62 were 90 years of age or over, while the proportion 
at ages imder 1 was 1.32 per cent. The density of population for the city of 
Brussels is 146 per hectare, but it runs as high as 432 for the second territorial 
division of the city. The birth rate for the year 1920 was 17.9 per 1,000, which 
is a gratifying increase over the average for 1911-19, given as 13.4, but it is far 
below the average for the period 1867-70, when the rate was as high as 38.8. The 
statistics of illegitimacy indicate a lamentable moral condition, the percentage 



